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THE CHUSAN 


fede beginning of 1840 saw affairs in 
=| the Near and Far East very much 
what they are just now. We had 
recently succeeded in suppressing 
sedition at Kurnool; we had an 
army in Afghanistan; the Indian 
press was teeming with accounts of the unsettled 
state of our N.W. frontier, then the kingdoms 
of the Sikhs and Nepalese; a body of Russians 
was advancing on Bokhara with the ostensible 
purport of releasing some Russian slaves confined 
there; and affairs in China were beginning to 
assume a threatening aspect. 

In China and the Far East matters progressed 
so rapidly that in early May five men-of-war 
and several transports were anchored, as a first 
instalment, in the capacious harbour of the 
appointed rendezvous for the necessary expedition, 
Singapore, which we purchased from a native 
chief in 1819 for sixty thousand dollars, at which 
time it boasted only one hundred and fifty in- 
habitants. By the 30th May numerous other 
vessels having arrived, the signal was given for 
all to weigh anchor for the Canton River, oppo- 
site the mouth of which they were all riding by 
midday of 23d June. 

Life on a sailing transport was very different 
sixty years ago from what it is now on a fine 
steamer. Ex uno disce omnes. On board the 
John Adams, from Madras, of only four hundred 
and ninety tons, four hundred and twenty men 
were packed like African slaves, five officers (one 
a relation of the writer) being stowed away on 
the lower deck with their men, in a small aft 
cabin recently used as a store for ghee, tobacco, and 
other savoury substances provided for the native 
crew. It required no less than five vessels to carry 
one regiment, the 49th, and four to convey the 
26th. In calm weather the officers in one ship 
would row over, and dine with those on another 
as they were sailing along; while as to navigation 
in those dangerous and but little-known waters, 
many of the transports were unprovided with 
charts; and this naturally often proved exceed- 
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ingly awkward when they got separated from the 
rest of the flotilla. 

After a couple of days’ ride in a very unsafe 
anchorage opposite the Canton River, during which 
dragging of anchors and consequent collisions 
were frequent, a boat from H.M.S. Algerine, a 
ten-gun brig, was sent round ordering the squadron 
to proceed to Chusan. By Sunday, 5th July, the 
whole force was assembled before the suburb of 
the principal island, which fell into our hands 
without, the land forces discharging a musket, a 
few round-shot from the men-of-war sufficing to 
drive the Chinese out of two apologies for batteries, 
and to scatter them in all directions, Behind 
the suburb was a five hundred yards stretch of 
low swampy ground given over to the cultivation 
of rice, in rear of which lay the city, surrounded, 
like every other in that country, by a high wall. 
To scale this wall all was in readiness by next day- 
break ; but, to the great disappointment of the 
force, the city was found to have been deserted 
during the night. Unfortunately an immense 
supply of sham-shoo, a highly-intoxicating liquor, 
was found in the various houses, and the scene 
of drunkenness and pillage that ensued was awful. 
In one regiment alone over three hundred men 
were rendered incapable, and it was found neces- 
sary to re-embark the whole battalion ; but there 
was one notable exception in the 26th Camer- 
onians, who conducted themselves in every respect 
with the greatest sobriety. So serious was the 
general debauch that the inhabitants reported to 
the emperor that the sure way to conquer the 
barbarians was to place liquor in their way. The 
city is backed by a range of hills intersected with 
valleys, but is too far from the harbour, so that 
our men had to encamp on low marshy ground, 
which swarmed with mosquitoes, and produced a 
great deal of diarrhea and sickness. The first to 
succumb was General Oglander, a fine old warrior 
belonging to the 26th, who had been on many a 
hard-fought field. 

One of this group of islands, named Potoy or 
‘The Worshipping Island, a bare, rocky spot 
MARCH 26, 1898. 
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measuring some four by two and a half miles, is 
worthy of mention. Its inhabitants are all priests, 
with the exception of a few labourers who culti- 
vate vegetables and rear poultry for them, as 
they are not permitted to eat meat; nor are any 
females allowed on the island. The temples, 
which are built in the midst of the few trees 
here and there, are some of them very spacious 
and handsome structures, adorned with gods and 
goddesses of grotesque forms. Some of the reli- 
gious rites and usages have points of resemblance 
to those of the Catholic Church, as has been else- 
where noted in Buddhist regions. The priests 
are shaved, and clad in long, flowing yellow 
robes, while the devotees prostrate themselves 
before images, throwing up incense, and counting 
their prayers on beads. These temples or jhos- 
houses are supported by the government and by 
the donations of those who go to worship. Large 
junks on passing usually put in to ask whether or 
no their voyage will be propitious. The priest 
gives the inquirer some pieces of stick marked 
with cabalistic signs which he has to shake about 
in his hands until one falls out, the symbol on 
which no doubt admits of interpretation according 
to the amount of sycee silver deposited. 

On 28th September, after an absence of two 
months from Chusan, Admiral Elliot, who was 
in supreme command of the expedition, returned 
from the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, where he had gone 
to treat with the Chinese authorities, his demands 
including the permanent cession of an island to 
England and the opening of all ports to British 
trade ; to the former of which they readily agreed, 
but to the latter raised strong objection. A truce 


was proclaimed for consideration of these terms ; 


and most opportunely for the health of the 


' troops, which was just then appalling, not one- 


half of the three thousand three hundred and 
fifty-three, who in July landed in perfect health, 
being fit for duty. The Cameronians had five 
hundred and sixty men in hospital, and every 
regiment was losing two or three daily. The 
truce induced the natives to return to the city 
in considerable numbers, and to open shops for 
the sale of meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, and 
fruit ; they had been forbidden by the mandarins 
previously to traffic in any way with the barbarians, 
or to supply them with food under pain of death. 
Amongst other things they set up a Punch and 
Judy show, an exact counterpart of that exhibited 
in England, even to the tone of Punch’s voice, 
insomuch as to suggest that we may have derived 
this form of entertainment from China. 
Unfortunately at this juncture the armed trans- 
port Kite struck on a quicksand in the Yang-tse- 
kiang River and capsized, the master, Captain 
Noble, being jerked overboard and drowned, and 
his wife, after being tossed about in an open boat 
with some others for three days and nights, was 
picked up by the Chinese and taken as a hostage 
to Ningpo. On application being made for the 


unfortunate woman’s release, a ‘chop’ was sent 
back that they would give up no one until we 
gave up Chusan, and that unless we did so im- 
mediately she, together with the other prisoners, 
would be carried down to Canton. Amongst them 
was Lieutenant Anstruther of the artillery, who 
had been kidnapped some time before while mak- 
ing a survey of the islands, All were, however, 
being well treated and allowed to communicate 
with their friends, as well as to receive clothes, 
books, cigars, &c., sent to them. 

Not until the following February, 1841, was it 
notified to the force that Hongkong was the 
island to be ceded and that Chusan was to be 
given up, after an occupation of seven dreary 
months, which had cost us the lives of nearly a 
thousand gallant fellows, more than a quarter of 
the whole land-force engaged. Some engineer 
officers were at once sent down to Hongkong to 
commence the erection of barracks; but it ap- 
peared that, after all, the treaty had not been 
signed, the emperor having disavowed the acts of 
his agents, and that it was only a ruse of the 
heathen Chinee to get us away from Chusan, 
which unfortunately succeeded. They, however, 
kept faith in restoring all prisoners, as promised. 

During March and April the Chinese began to 
be so troublesome that it was found necessary to 

to Canton a large force, which, on the 
25th of the latter month, took possession of 
the heights north of that city. Our force landed 
was two thousand against ninety thousand, our 
loss one hundred and five killed and wounded ; 
that of the enemy fifteen hundred, We re- 
mained on the heights till the 30th, when the 
inhabitants paid six million dollars in order that 
their city might be spared, in addition to three 
lakhs of dollars for injury done to the British 
factories, and ten thousand for ill-treatment of the 
crew of a small vessel, the Black Joke. In fact, 
they were willing in those days to pay any sum 
rather than ¢ede an inch of territory. 

This severe lesson was soon forgotten, as on 
2ist August another expedition was essential— 
northward this time to Amoy, which was captured 
without much loss or difficulty. In a pool by 
the side of one of the principal streets were found 
numerous dead bodies of female infants tied up 
in mats, confirming the report that the Chinese 
frequently destroy their female children. The 
force then went on to attack Chinhai (Shanghai) 
and Ningpo, and to retake Chusan, which was 
found to have been strongly fortified since our 
departure, one hundred and thirty-six guns, thirty- 
six of which were brass, having been mounted on 
the works thrown up. On 1st October the trans- 
ports were again discharging their cargo of troops, 
by two p.m. of which day this now all-important 
group of islands was in our hands. 

By the 10th Chinhai (Shanghai) had fallen, and 
by the 13th Ningpo, so we were now in a position 
to dictate almost any terms. In Ningpo was found 
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an enormous store of grain, which the appointed 
prize-agents sold to the natives at a dollar for as 
much as a man could carry away. And here again 
the wily Chinee proved his cunning by passing, 
in two days, some two thousand copper dollars. 
The chief amusement during the occupation was 
watching the natives catch fish with the aid of 
cormorants. Each boat contained from eight to ten 
birds, which, at a given signal, all jumped into the 
water and commenced diving. On their coming 
to the surface again the boatmen hooked them up 
by a string which was attached to their necks and 
made them disgorge any fish they had caught. 
They were then tossed again into the water, any 
bird that did not do his work well and that was 
not constantly diving being struck with a long 
bamboo till he recommenced. 

On 24th Angust a conference was held at 
Nanking between Sir Henry Pottinger and the 
governor of that city to decide upon the terms 
of peace. The following terms were duly ratified 
by the Chinese commissioners : (1) A cash payment 
of twenty-one million dollars; (2) permanent 
cession of the island of Hongkong; (3) permission 


to trade with and have a consul at Canton, Amoy, 
Foochoofoo, Chusan, Ningpo, and Shanghai—upon 
the whole, a gratifying conclusion to a tedious 
war of nearly three years’ duration, giving just 
cause for pride that we had so completely humbled 
the Celestial government, which but two months 
previously could think and boast of nothing but 
utterly exterminating the white-faced barbarians by 
driving them into the sea. The result strengthened 
a Chinese superstition of very ancient date that 
their country would one day be subdued by a 
woman from the West. 

On 2ist September news was received of the 
formal signature by the emperor to the treaty, 
and on 20th December forty transports sailed 
westward from Hongkong. A garrison was left in 
Chusan until the whole indemnity was paid, when 
it was withdrawn in 1846. We thus twice sur- 
rendered this group of islands, a position that 
would have played a highly important part in 
the world to-day, and which, had we retained, 
might have given an entirely different complexion 
to the present state of affairs in the Far East, 
even if it had not prevented it altogether. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE HOUSE OF DAWYCK. 


KNEW well that I had little time 
to lose, and that what must be 
done must be done quickly. So, 
as soon as the tails of them were 
round the hillside, I came out 
from my hiding-place and mounted 
Maisie once more. I thanked Joshua Watson, the 
landlord ; and, with a cry that I would remember 
him if I ever got my affairs righted again, I 
turned sharply through the burn and down the 
path to Peebles. It was touch or miss with me ; 
for it was unlikely that the highway between the 
West Country and the vale of Peebles would be 
freed from the military. 

Yet freed it was. It may have been that the 
folk of Tweedside were little caring about any 
religion, and most unlike the dour carles of the 
Westlands; or it may have been that they were 
not yet stirring. At any rate I passed unmolested. 
I struck straight for the ridge of Dreva, and, 
rounding it, faced the long valley of the Tweed, 
with Rachan woods and Drummelzier haughs and 
the level lands of Stobo. Far down lay the forest 
of Dawyck, black as ink, on the steep hillside. 
Down by the Tweed I rode, picking my way 
very carefully among the marshes, and guarding 
the deep black moss-holes which yawned in the 
meadows. Here daybreak came upon us, the first 
early gleam of light tingling in the east and 
changing the lucent darkness of the moonlit 
night to a shadowy gray sunrise, Scrape raised his 


bald forehead above me, and down the glen I had 
a glimpse of the jagged peaks of the Shielgreen 
Kips, showing sharp against the red dawn. In a 
little I was at the avenue of Dawyck, and rode 
up the greensward, eager to see my love. 

The house was dead as a stone wall, and no 
signs of life came from within. But above me a 
lattice was opened to catch the morning air. I 
leaped to the ground and led Maisie round to the 
stables which I knew so well. The place was 
deserted ; no serving-man was about; the stalls 
looked as if they had been empty for ages. A 
great fear took my beart. Marjory might be 
gone, taken I knew not whither. I fled as 
though the fiend were behind me to the door, 
and knocked clamorously for admittance. Far off 
in the house, as it were miles away, I heard 
footsteps and the opening of doors. They came 
nearer, and the great house-door was opened 
cautiously as far as possible without undoing the 
chain; and from within a thin, piping voice 
inquired my name and purpose. 

I knew the voice for the oldest serving-man 
who dwelt in the house. 

‘Open, you fool; open,’ I cried. ‘Do you not 
know me, the Laird of Barns?’ 

The chain was unlocked by a tremulous hand. 

‘Maister John, Maister John,’ cried the old 
man all but weeping. ‘Is’t yoursel’ at last? 
We’ve had sair, sair need o’ ye. Eh, but she’ll 
be blithe to see ye!’ 
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‘Is your mistress well?’ I cried with a great 
anxiety. 

‘Weel eneuch, the puir lass, but sair troubled 
in mind. But that’ll a’ be by and dune wi’ 
noo that ye’re come back.’ 

‘Where is-she? Quick, tell me,’ I asked in my 
impatience. 

‘In the oak room i’ the lang passage,’ he says 
as quick as he could muster breath. 

I knew the place, and without more words I 
set off across the hall, running and labouring 
hard to keep my heart from bursting. Now at 
last I should see the dear lass whom I had left. 
There was the door, a little ajar, and the light of 
a sunbeam slanting athwart it. 

I knocked feebly, for my excitement was great. 

‘Come,’ said that voice which I loved best in 
all the world. 

I entered, and there at the far end of the 
room in the old chair in which her father had 
always sat, wearing the dark dress of velvet 
which became her best, and with a great book 
in her lap, was Marjory. 

She sprang up at my entrance, and with a low 
ery of joy ran to meet me. I took a step and 
had her in my arms. My heart was beating in 
a mighty tumult of joy, and when once my love’s 
head lay on my shoulder I cared not a fig for 
all the ills in the world. I cannot tell of that 
meeting ; even now my heart grows warm at the 
thought ; but if such moments be given to many 
men there is little to complain of in life. 

‘Oh John, she cried, ‘I knew you would come. 
I guessed that every footstep was yours, coming 
to help us. For, oh! there have been such terrible 
times since you went away—how terrible I cannot 


- tell you,’ and her eyes filled with tears as she 


looked in mine. 

So we sat down by the low window, holding 
each other’s hands, thinking scarce anything save 
the joy of the other’s presence. The primroses 
were starring the grass without, and the blossom 
coming thick and fast on the cherry-trees. So 
glad a world it was that it seemed as if all were 
vanity save a dwelling like the Lotophagi in a 
paradise of idleness. 

But I quickly roused myself. It was no time 
for making love when the enemy were even now 
at the gates. 

‘Marjory, lass,” I said, ‘tell me all that has 
been done since I went away.’ 

And she told me—and a pitiful tale it was— 
that which I had heard from Nicol, but more 
tragic and sad. I heard of her brother’s ruin— 
how the brave, generous gentleman, with a head 
no better than a weathercock, had gone down the 
stages to besotted infamy. I heard of Gilbert’s 
masterful knavery, of his wooing at Dawyck, and 
how he had despoiled the house of Barns. It 
seemed that he had spent days at Dawyck in the 
company of Michael Veitch, putting my poor 
Marjory to such a persecution that I could scarce 


bide still at the hearing of it. He would impor- 
tune her night and day, now by gallantry and 
now by threats. Then he would seek to win her 
favour by acts of daring, such as he well knew 
how todo. But mostly he trusted to the influence 
of her brother, who was his aider and abettor in 
all things. I marvelled how a gentleman of family 
could ever sink so low as to be the servant of 
such cowardice. But so it was, and my heart was 
sore for all the toils which the poor girl had en- 
dured in that great desolate house, with no certain 
hope for the future. She durst not write a letter, 
for she was spied on so closely by her tormentors ; 
and if she had bade me return they well knew I 
would come with the greatest speed, and so, in 
knowing the time of my arrival, would lay hands 
on me without trouble. The letter which reached 
me was sealed under her brother’s eyes, and the 
postscript was added with the greatest pains, and 
sent by Tam Todd, who sat at Barns in wrath 
and impotence. Truly, things had gone wrong 
with a hearty goodwill since I had ridden away. 

But the matter did not seem much better now 
that I had returned. I was an outlawed man, 
with no dwelling and scarce any friends, since the 
men of my own house were either hostile or 
powerless to aid. My estates were a prey to my 
enemies ; I had nought to trust to save my own 
good fortune and a tolerably ready sword; and, 
to crown all, my love was in the direst danger. 
If she abode at Dawyck the bitter persecution 
must be renewed, and that the poor maid should 
suffer this was more than I could endure. I had 
no fear of her faithfulness, for I knew of old her 
steadfast heart and brave spirit; but I feared my 
cousin as I feared no other on earth. He cared 
not a fig for the scruples of ordinary men, and he 
was possessed of a most devilish cunning, before 
which I felt powerless as a babe. Yet I doubtless 
wronged him by suspicion, for after all he was a 
Burnet, and, fought openly as a man of honour 
should. But he had a gang of marauding ruffians 
at his heels, and God alone knew what might 
happen. 

At all events I must wait till what time my 
servant Nicol should arrive from Leith. I had 
no fear of his failing, for he had the readiest wit 
that ever man had, and—I verily believe—the 
longest legs. He should be at Dawyck ere noon- 
day, when he should advise me as to my course. 
Nor was there any immediate danger pressing, 
for so long as Gilbert abode at Leith he could 
not come to Dawyck; and unless our schemes 
grievously miscarried, he could not yet have been 
apprised of my escape. Moreover, the soldiers, 
to whom I had given the slip the night before, 
could as yet have no inkling either of my identity 
or my present harbour. So for the meantime I 
was safe to meditate on the future. 
~ Marjory—woman-like—was assured that now I 
had come back her sorrows were at an end. She 
would hear nothing of danger to be. ‘Now that 
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you are here, John, she would say, ‘I am afraid 
of nothing. I do not care if Gilbert return and 
plague me a thousandfold more ; I shall well sup- 
port it if I know that you are in the land. It 
is for you I fear, for what must you do save go 
to the hills and hide like the hillmen in caves 
and peatbogs? It is surely a sad use -for your 
learning, sir.’ 

So the morning passed so quickly that I scarce 
knew it. We went together to a little turret- 
room, facing the north and fronting the broad 
avenue, which all must pass who come to the 
house; and here we waited for the coming of 
Nicol. 

About twelve of the clock we saw a long figure 
slinking up the avenue, keeping well in the shade 
of the trees, and looking warily on all sides, I 
knew my man, and going down to the door I set 


it open and waited for his coming. Nor did I 
wait long. When he saw me he changed his 
walk for a trot, and came up breathing hard like 
a hound which has had a long run. I led him 
into the dining-hall, and Marjory prepared for 
him food and drink. Never a word spoke he till 
he had satisfied his hunger. Then he pushed 
back his chair, and, looking sadly at my lady, 
shook his head as though in dire confusion. 

‘A bonny bigging, Maister John,’ he said ; ‘but 
ye’ll sune hae to leave it.’ 

‘That’s a matter on which I have waited for 
your coming,’ said I; ‘but I would hear how 
you fared since I left you.’ 

‘I’ve nae guid news,’ he said sadly ; ‘but such 
as they are, ye maun e’en hear them,’ 

And this was the tale he told. 

(Zo be continued.) 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EDINBURGH 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


FROM UNDER THE PUNKAH AT TRICHINOPOLY. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


SUT let us get back to the Professor. 
mee) ‘Simpson’s’ being over : it is twelve 
o'clock and hospital hour, and off 
stream the students across from 
the University buildings, away 
down Infirmary Street to the old 
Royal Infirmary. Well, we must next go and 
hear one of the greatest surgeons of modern 
times : 


PRoFEssOR SyME. 

Professor James Syme —a name to conjure 
with, a teacher to the world at large; a giant 
mind in a comparatively small body, I am a 
dresser in Syme’s wards, so await the arrival of 
the great man along with his house surgeon and 
others at the foot of the stairs. Presently we 
see a high yellow carriage on C-springs, with 
blue hammercloths and a pair of large handsome 
gray horses, drive up to the door. The house 
surgeon advances to meet his chief, Syme descends 
from his carriage, and all hats are raised as this 
veritable king enters, walks up the stairs talking 
to his house surgeon, and enters his private room. 
He takes off his overcoat, and there stands the 
small figure so well known to thousands, He 
wears an ordinary black evening coat and waist- 
coat showing a white shirt-front, and round his 
neck a cravat (not a tie) of white and blue 
cambric. The trousers are a grayish tweed 
mixture, such as to-day we call a ‘Bliss’ tweed 
and make our riding- breeches of. Very small 
hands and feet, no moustache or beard, but small 
side-whiskers. A high intellectual forelread, sharp 
observant eyes, rather a large mouth, and a strong 


chin, .Vigour and determination are, I think, the 
two qualities that strike one most. After a few 
words, and perhaps seeing some particular patient 
in the private room, we all file downstairs to the 
operating theatre, headed by Syme and his house 
surgeon. 

In this theatre Syme gives his clinical lec- 
tures, and here also on other days performs the 
major operations before hundreds of students and 
medical men from all parts of the world who have 
come to see the man with a world-wide reputation 
operate. But to-day is a lecture day, and the 
lecture will refer to many subjects all illustrated 
by cases from the wards, and any surgical treat- 
ment of an operative character will be carried 
out there and then. Do not suppose that the - 
patients object to this; on the contrary, they like 
it, and accept the presence of all these doctors 
and hundreds of students as the highest guarantee 
that they will meet only with the most skilful 
and most correct treatment. There is a slight 
applause as Syme enters, and he courteously 
motions foreign visitors and strangers to those 
seats of honour within the rail which separates 
the students’ benches from the space reserved for 
the operations. Then Syme sits down in his 
chair and runs his hand over his face, finishing 
by stroking down his cheeks, the fingers running 
over the left cheek while the thumb smooths down 
the right. All who had the honour of knowing 
Syme will know exactly what I mean, while to 
those unfortunates who did not know him it does 
not signify whether or not they catch the idea, 
He begins in not too clear a voice, ‘Gentlemen, 
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the case to which I wish to draw your attention 
first to-day is, &c. Then, as he goes on lecturing, 
he leans forward, a hand leaning on each leg, the 
body is allowed to sway backwards and forwards, 
and the hands slip up and down the thighs as 
the body sways. Having described the case and 
informed the class what he proposes to do in the 
way of treatment, he looks to his house surgeon, 
who is seated near him and on the alert, asks him 
to bring in the case, and the patient enters, walking 
or being carried in a basket-litter, according to 
circumstances. The chloroform is given, Syme 
stands by the table, buttons- his coat across his 
shirt-front, turns up two inches of coat-sleeve, and 
proceeds coolly and deliberately to his operation. 
This finished, the patient is removed, the nurses 
and dressers quickly and quietly arrange every- 
thing, and Syme, again seated, says, ‘The next case, 
gentlemen, is so and so,’ and, as in the first case, 
so in this and perhaps four or five more, the 
students have the advantage of having the case 
lectured on and treated before their eyes. The 
hour being finished, Syme rises, makes an abrupt 
little bow to his students, and leaves the theatre, 
perchance talking to some great French, German, 
Italian, or other foreign surgeon who has intro- 
duced himself to Syme. 

On big operation-days the theatre was crowded 
to repletion ; not only a large part of the seven- 
teen hundred students at the University being 
there, but surgeons of the army and navy, the 
junior surgeons on the staff of the Royal Infirmary, 
and foreign surgeons from all parts of the world. 

Syme hated to be timed over an operation. I 
recollect on one occasion, when he had to under- 
take an unusually bold operation (no one who saw 


- it has forgotten the case of Gluteal Aneurism), an 


elderly surgeon from abroad occupied one of the 
reserved seats of honour, and just as Syme began 
his operation amid a death-like silence this visitor 
pulled out his watch. Syme looked at him and 
then went on with more than usual deliberation. 
The operation was a tremendous one, and most 
startling, as every one in the theatre knew there 
would be a critical instant when the life of the 
patient depended on the boldness, coolness, and 
skill of the operator—an operation requiring 
nerves of steel, the quickness of a flash of light- 
ning, and the coolness and dexterity of a Syme. 
Every one held his breath and looked nervous 
except the operator. The moment came, was past ; 
the patient was safe, and Syme had succeeded. 
You could hear the hundreds in that theatre draw 
a long breath of relief. The patient was sleeping 
away quietly, and the great man deliberately 
finished the concluding details of his operation. 
The patient was carried out of the theatre in the 
basket-bed. Not a word had been spoken all this 
time, not a whisper amongst all those onlookers ; 
but as the green-baize door closed behind the 
dressers carrying out the patient there was a burst 
of applause from the crowded benches. Syme 


immediately suppressed this, and then said a few 
words about the case, finishing thus: ‘One thing 
more, gentlemen, I wish to say. I know. it is 
frequently the custom to time an operator over 
an operation. Now, if the operator were a young 
man, or inexperienced, nothing would be more 
likely to. upset him at the commencement of an 
operation than to see some one pull out his watch 
for this purpose. In these days of chloroform 
nothing is gained by trying to do an operation 
quickly, the great thing is to do it well.’ Then 
came the abrupt little bow, and every one began 
to leave the theatre, our distinguished visitor who 
pulled out his watch, very red in the face and 
dreadfully crestfallen, amongst them. 

Syme, however, objected to these big crushes at 
big operations, and at his next clinical lecture said : 
‘Gentlemen, it is not at operations such as took 
place last Wednesday that I wish to see every 
student present—you will probably go through 
your whole life and never have to undertake such 
an operation; what I wish you to come and see 
are everyday operations such as you yourselves 
will meet with in general practice.’ 

Through the kindness of Syme I made my start 
in life. I had been officiating as house surgeon 
in London, and at the end of my time I was at 
a loss to know what to do. Timidly, one day in 
my house surgeon’s quarters in London, I sat 
down and wrote to Syme asking him if he would 
kindly give me a certificate saying I had been a 
dresser in his wards. The answer arrived by 
return of post, but was almost illegible in its 
cramped, small writing. When—after spending 
hours over the letter, deciphering it to the best 
of my ability—I had written down word by word 
what I believed to be the contents, they were so 
wildly improbable and far above what I had 
expected that I could scarcely believe I had trans- 
lated the curious hieroglyphics aright. What I 
made out was the following : 


Dr Rowe,—Before replying to your letter 
of the 10th, I wish to ask whether you feel in- 
clined to go abroad with a party of young 
noblemen, one of whom is slightly an invalid.— 
Yours truly, Jas. SYME.’ 


Cannot you imagine the delight and surprise of 
a young M.D. who did not know where to look 
for his next guinea at receiving such a letter 
from such a man. I had been fortunate in my 
examination paper with Syme as well as Simpson, 
and on going to Syme’s table for my vivd voce, 
he advanced from before the fireplace, where he 
was standing with his coat-tails under his arms, 
and all he said to me was: ‘I’ve got nothing to 
say to you,’ meaning I had passed on my paper, 
and I knew why. A few days before the exam- 
ination I noticed at three clinical lectures he 
brought in the same sort of case, and the remarks 
on its treatment were not more than a dozen 
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words altogether, finishing up on each occasion 
with a pithy last three words. I felt certain it 
was to be a question for examination, and had his 
very words down in my note-book. To my 
intense delight, in my first eager, anxious glance 
over the surgery examination paper, there was the 
question, forming one of five or six others, My 
answer was in his own words, and occupied exactly 
one line and a half of my paper. I believe it was 
this tickled the fancy of the great Syme, who 
passed me, and eventually sent me travelling with 
Sir Newman Macdonald, Lord Oldport, and Mr 
Page all through France, Italy, Sicily, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Egypt, up the Nile, Palestine, Turkey, 
Austria, Prussia, Germany, Belgium, &c. 

Syme died I think in 1870, but his name 
can never be forgotten as one of the greatest 
pioneers in surgery. 


ProFressoR JOHN GoopsiR. 


At two o'clock Professor John Goodsir gave his 
lecture on Anatomy. Here again a man with a 
world-wide reputation as the very greatest of 
anatomists. A large man in every way ; no little- 
ness of any sort, large of heart, of head, and of 
limb. A kindly face, with whiskers, beard, and 
moustache, which he has a habit of stroking 
down with a large hand. I should say at least 
six feet one in height, somewhat bent and 
slightly paraplegic, making the gait awkward and 
uncertain, Profound and enthusiastic in his sub- 
ject, almost too profound for junior students, with 
a reverence for his study that seemed to raise it 
above an ordinary subject to be lectured on for 
the instruction of students at a university. 

See him as he enters his class-room and receives 
a loving little welcome from these crowded 
benches. I think he scarcely hears it; he is 
far away, thinking deeply over what he has 
just had to drag himself from in his own private 
room, or the museum, or of what is going to 
occupy him during the next hour. Goodsir 
disapproved entirely of short-cuts to 
knowledge, especially anatomy, and thought the 
more stony the path was the more was the goal 
worth reaching. I recollect when that really 
admirable book Grays Anatomy came out, 
Goodsir condemned it because ‘it made anatomy 
too easy!’ Ye gods! I do not think that even 
with our Gray the students ever found anatomy 
too easy. The Professor wished us only to use 
Quain’s Anatomy at home and Zils in the 
dissecting- room. Yes, one must confess that 
Goodsir’s lectures were just a little too profound 
for junior students ; and had it not been for his 
staff of demonstrators in the dissecting - room, 
Turner, Cleland, and Wilson, as also for that 
most popular class—the anatomical demonstrations 
given at four o'clock by Mr Turner (now Sir 
William and Professor), I fear we should have 
cut a sorry figure in trying to answer the questions 
of the Professor, made all the more puzzling in 


the endeavour of this profound mind to make 
them appear simple. But no professor in the 
University had a tighter hold on the affections 
and respect of the hundreds of his students. 
Such a large class as the anatomy one was an 
awkward one to interest and keep perfectly in 
order; containing, as it did, reading men, idle 
men, funny men, &c, it did not take much 
to upset the nice balance required to keep them 
all quiet, and there was a tendency to rounds of 
applause on short notice. Once, I recollect, 
Goodsir was having quite a field-day, although I 
am not sure that the students were enjoying it 
as much as the Professor. He was lecturing on 
the ethmoid bone, and had all the most delicate 
bones of the face and skull on a tray on his 
lecture table—bones so delicate, many of them, 
let me tell the lay reader, that some of the plates 
of these bones are hardly thicker than, and are as 
delicate as, a butterfly’s wing, processes and joints 
that might be damaged even with the most care- 
ful handling. I don’t know if handling these 
dearly-loved delicate specimens attracted too much 
attention of dear old Goodsir, but he made some 
awkward step with his paralytic foot, stumbled, 
caught at the table, upset the tray and specimens, 
and, worst of all, fell with a crash on the floor. 
The students behaved admirably, not a sound, not 
a movement, not a word. In this silence our 
Professor awkwardly gathered his long limbs 
together, picked up all his specimens, carefully 
running his eye over each; and when at length 
he had them all back on the tray, and had 
smoothed his hand over his face and beard, he 
gave out these words, which I shall never forget: 
‘Not a bone broken, gentlemen’—with that the 
strain on the students was loosed, and there was 
a loving round after round of applause. The 
oracular speech, ‘Not a bone broken, gentlemen,’ 
conveyed such a lot, which it would spoil the 
speech to analyse; but so long as the students 
were assured that the individual bones of their 
dear Professor were all right, they cared little 
about the specimens, and would have been glad, 
indeed, if there had not been another ethmoid or 
sphenoid bone left in the world for examination 
purposes. 

In connection with the Chair of Anatomy in 
the University another great man held sway. 
Every one knows that black velvet skull-cap and 
those gray whiskers and keen eyes—yes, ‘John 
Arthur’ of course ; and I do not feel sure to this 
day whether he was assistant-professor, or Goodsir’s 
man, or what; at any rate he was a power, and 
it was much better to have John Arthur for a 
friend than an enemy. He certainly collected the 
cards at the lecture-room door, he injected all the 
bodies for the rooms upstairs, and performed 
many very small offices about the class-room ; but 
then if you came upon him in the museum he 
was quite equal to giving you a lecture on 
anatomy that made you wish you knew half as 
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much about the subject as John Arthur did. He 
looked like a professor too, and had professorial 
manners. At any rate, as I have said, he was 
a power, and the students in the fifties and 
sixties stood in no little awe of this serious 
person. 


ProFressors Laycock, TuRNER, &c. 


At three o’clock we go to a lecture on the 
‘Institutes of Medicine’ and as we went to 
Hughes-Bennett at ten, we will go to Professor 
Laycock at three. Professor Laycock, has, I 
think, to be taken not quite so seriously as the 
professors we have been sitting under from nine 
till three. He is a genial, smiling, polished, and 
very well-dressed Englishman, with a somewhat 
accentuated English drawl. Some of his chief 
characteristics that always impressed me were 
the dazzling whiteness of this Professor’s shirt- 
front, white tie, and wristbands, the clear pink- 
and-white boyish complexion, the smile that 
beamed through the gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
the rather affected little gestures at lectures, as 
he sat and gathered the points of the fingers and 
thumb together and threw them apart towards 
the benches, as if he made the students a present 
of his last idea and speech; and it is rather 
striking to notice how many of these little 
speeches, and apparently rather far-fetched ideas 
then, have worked to the front and become ac- 
cepted truths in practical medicine to-day. I 
think we took Professor Laycock somewhat too 
lightly ; but he was a most kindly and encourag- 
ing friend to the student. — 

At four o’clock there was a crush for ‘ Demon- 
strations.”’ Mr Turner (Professor Sir Wm. Turner of 


- to-day) was Professor Goodsir’s right hand then, and 


the popular favourite of the seventeen hundred 
medical students at the University. What a 
capital class it was, and how clear and under- 
standable was every sentence in the lecture! 
When the Chair of Anatomy became vacant, on 
the University losing such a man as Goodsir, a 
void existed not easy to fill; indeed it might 
have appeared to the outside world as almost 
useless to hope that Edinburgh University would 


be able to find a successor worthily to fill the 
chair after the great Professor Goodsir. But 
with the advent of Professor Turner no diminu- 
tion in the energy in the teaching of anatomy 
was suffered, and the prestige of the University 
has only been enhanced, while the number of 


‘students in the class has gone on increasing year 


by year. I suppose the class of Sir Wm. Turner 
is as popular to-day as was the class of ‘ Demon- 
strations’ at four o’clock of Mr Turner, our popular 
demonstrator in the fifties and sixties, 

In jotting down these notes, I have taken a 
day in the Winter Session, and gone from hour 
to hour as we did in reality, and from class to 
class, Of course it happened frequently that two 
or more classes were being held at the same 
time; but as we could not be in two places at 
once, I have had to omit a description of many 
of the classes of our revered professors. For 
instance, the class of that ornament to the Uni- 
versity, Sir Douglas Maclagan ; Professor (Lord) 
Playfair’s Chemistry Class, with the invariable 
little introduction, which we all joined in sotto 
voce, ‘In our last lecture,’ »with a little lilt upon 
the ‘last;’ then there was the lecture on (or 
from) ‘Ameeba,’ &e., by Professor Allmann ; the 
somewhat nasal lecture on (or from) ‘ Pathology,’ 
by Professor Henderson (a good salmon-fisher) ; 
the ten o’clock lecture on Surgery from Professor 
Miller (also a salmon-fishing friend of my father’s), 
with his handsome presence, his ‘never tie a 
vein,’ ‘tolerance of the remedy,’ and ‘ vis medicatrix 
nature ;’ the lectures on (or from) ‘ Woody Fibre,’ 
by Professor Balfour at eight o’clock a.m. in the 
Botanic Gardens. With regard to all of these I 
should have liked to have said a word—perhaps 
told you a story; but these notes are already 
much longer than I intended, and here I have 
been sitting all day under the punkah scribbling 
until... 

Hallo! what’s that? By George, first trumpet 
for mess!’ ‘Hi! Boy! my tub ready? Master’s 
mess things laid out?’ ‘Yes, sar, master’s things 
all ready ; master too much late to-night.’ 

‘All right, Sam; out of the way. Juldie (be 
quick), juldie, get master’s horse, juldte. 


MISS CRISSIE’S ROUP. 
By ‘TULLOCH ARD.’ 


Meaag|HERE was many a sore heart in 
“Aa =| Herrington when the news came 
“ that the West Bank had failed. 
More than one little nest-egg, the 
sole provision for old age, had 
been deposited in the Herrington 
branch of the bank. Any doubt as to the 
absolute safety of the money had never entered 
a depositor’s mind. When the crash came, and 


it was realised that it spelt ruin in many cases, 
white, scared faces told their piteous tale. Some 
of the more ignorant experienced an indefinable 
feeling of resentment towards Hector Morison, 
the local agent, whom they connected in some 
way with the disaster. They knew nothing about 
the West Bank, but they trusted Hector Morison ; 
and this was the result, they said. 


Hector felt his position keenly. How could he 
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explain to them that he was no more responsible 
for their ruin than the Emperor of China? 

He was a tall, straight man of sixty, clean 
shaven, with a brown wig which covered a 
clever head, and a spare body which enclosed a 
kind heart. 

‘David,’ said he to the accountant—as he tapped 
with his two forefingers the side of his silver snuff- 
box, preparatory to taking a pinch—‘I am stunned 
by the thought that some of my fellow-townsmen 
actually suppose that I am in some way concerned 
in the bank’s failure. It is monstrous, monstrous,’ 
he repeated, and he carefully selected a pinch 
from the silver box, held it for a moment 
between his forefinger and thumb, and, with 
great deliberation, completed the process of snuff- 
ing. The process was invariably performed by 
the set of motions described, the order of which 
was as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, 

‘David, he added solemnly, as he flourished an 
immense and ornate pocket-handkerchief, ‘the 
way of transgressors is hard.’ And David under- 
stood that he was referring to the directors of 
the bank. 

One of those whose ‘all’ had been swallowed 
up in the general ruin was Miss Crissie Campbell. 
‘Miss Crissie,” as she was affectionately called by 
the Herringtonians, was a maiden lady whose 
dark hair was beginning to show some silver 
threads. She came of a good Herrington stock, 
and could give you her family tree off-hand for 
six centuries back. Birth and breeding were 
strong points with Miss Crissie. She used to say 
that a man is like a horse; if he comes of a 
good stock he has an inherited value which the 
man of no birth cannot acquire in a lifetime. 
‘But, she always added impressively, ‘pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall’ 

Many were the reasons given why Miss Crissie 
had never married. It was maintained by some 
that her sweetheart had died young. But the 
older people shook their heads mysteriously, and 
said nothing. No one had the temerity to suggest 
that she had never had the chance of marrying. 
The idea that so good and kind and lovable a 
woman should have missed marriage, except of 
her own free-will, could not, by her fellow-towns- 
men, be entertained for one moment. Some of 
the townswomen might, perhaps, in a jealous 
moment have hinted at this; but no one dared 
say so openly. But Miss Crissie’s story remained 
locked up in her own breast. Confiding as she 
was in most matters, there was one corner of 
her heart which was sacred; it was her ‘holy of 
holies.’ 

She lived in a coinfortable house in Seaforth 
Street, which had been built by her grandfather, 
and in which she had spent her lifetime, except 
during a few years when she lived in’ England. 
‘Miss Crissie’ was a strict disciplinarian; and 


Jessie, her housekeeper and sole companion, had 
been drilled into habits which would have been 
the despair of the average housemaid. The heavy 
furniture, dark and occasionally worm-eaten with 
age, seemed to give a solid look of comfort to 
every room in the house; it was the pride and 
the joy of the worthy housekeeper. Jessie hated 
gimeracks. She sniffed equally at slender-backed 
chairs and at old china, She was solid herself 
—twelve stones to a pound—and liked solid 
things. 

Jessie was no giddy young thing—she was 
forty last birthday—and made no attempt to 
reduce her ample proportions, as she might have 
done had she been matrimonially inclined. ‘ 

‘Catch me,’ she said, ‘getting merried. It’s 
me that’s not wanting a lad, Not but that I 
might have a dozen, maybe more, if I liked. 
There’s Donald the baker’s man, now—when he 
comes round with the bread he’s always asking 
me if I would like to get merried. It’s him 
that’s wanting me bad; but I chust give him 
one look, and says I to him: “Would yourself 
like to have a baker’s shop of your own? When 
you’ve got that, ma lad, then I'll tell you if I 
would like to be merried.” I know well enough, 
resumed Jessie, ‘that that poor truachan (a term 
of contempt or pity) Il never be a master, so 1’ll 
never have to answer his quaishton yes or no.’ 

On the day that the doors of the West Bank 
were closed, Jessie’s watchful eye soon noticed 
that something unusual had happened to Miss 
Crissie. She seemed terribly worried, and her 
expression was despairing. She soon learned the 
cause. 

‘Jessie,’ said Miss Crissie in the course of the 
evening, ‘I must give you a month’s notice, and 
she assumed a severe aspect which ill accorded 
with her feelings. 

Could she believe her ears? She who had been 
‘with the family’ since she was a lassie of sixteen? 
A month’s notice, after a quarter of a century’s 
faithful service! ‘What hev I done, Miss Crissie ?’ 
asked the poor creature plaintively. 

‘You have done nothing, my poor Jessie,’ said 
her mistress kindly, ‘but I shan’t be able to pay 
your wages presently. I—lI have had a great mis- 
fortune ’—and her lips twitched ominously. ‘ But 
I'll try to get you a good place; or perhaps you 
had better tell the baker’s man that maybe you 
would like to get married’—with a feeble attempt 
at a smile. 

‘It’s me that’ll have nothing to say to the 
amadan’ (a foolish fellow), replied Jessie vigorously. 
‘And if it’s only the wages that’s the matter— 
hoch! that’s nothing at all. If you’ll only let 
me stay with you, it’s me that’ll not be wanting 
a penny of wages. But you’ll not be so cruel 
as to send me away,’ and the faithful Jessie wept 
at the thought. 

Miss Crissie was deeply touched by the devotion 
of her dependant, a devotion which was not rare 
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in Highland families of that generation, before the 
commercial spirit ate like a canker at its roots. 

‘But consider, Jessie,’ she said, ‘you can easily 
get another place. People will only be too glad 
to get such a good servant as you. You had better 
think over the matter before you decide.’ 

“Deed, it’s not thinking any more about it I’ll 
be,’ replied Jessie. ‘Me that’s been in the family 
twenty-five years too. It’s only proud I’ll be to 
stay with you as long as you’ll hev me.’ 

‘But you know—I must sell the house and the 
furniture’—another twitch of the lipsp—‘and leave 
Herrington, and go away among strangers, and 
—and, oh! it’s ruined I am, Jessie.’ 

She broke down. But the ery did her good. 

A pair of warm arms were around Miss Crissie, 
and a soothing voice said : 

‘Don’t cry like that, m’euduil (a term of en- 
dearment). It’s myself that’ll work for you all 
my life. And it’s very cluvver I am with my 
needle and such like. And if anybody will be 
wanting to know why you will be leaving Her- 
rington, I’ll be mekkin’ that right.’ 

And so it was settled that Jessie should stay. 

Soon the sale of the house and furniture was 
announced, and the curious were speculating as to 
the cause. But Jessie was equal to the occasion. 

‘Are you going to the roup?’ she asked Ishbel 
Macdonald, who, she well knew, would carry her 
words far and near. ‘It’ll be a fine roup, I’m 
thinking. But of course Miss Crissie won’t be 
caring much for the money it’ll bring her. ’Deed, 
it’s strange to me why she has stopped in Her- 
rington so long when she has a fine big house 
in London to go to. And it’s you that would 
open your eyes, Ishbel, if you was only to see 
- the kerrages and the horses and the servants in 
grand clothes to wait on her.’ 

‘And will she ride in a kerrage now?’ asked 
Ishbel admiringly. 

“Deed, that she will—kerrages with two horses 
and a coachman with a lum hat’ (‘And the fare 
one penny,’ she added to herself). 

‘And will her house be as big as John the 
Banker’s?’ inquired the awe-stricken Ishbel. 

‘John the Banker's!’ laughed Jessie derisively. 
‘Hoch, now, how simple you are! I'll no’ be 
saying that the kitchen is chust as big as the 
whole of John the Banker's put together — no, 
I’ll no’ be saying that—but that house would 
chust mek a fine porter’s lodge for Miss Crissie’s 
house, I’m thinking.’ 

‘And you’ll be going away with Miss Crissie, 
I suppose ?” 

‘Of coorse ; it’s me that’ll only be too glad to 
leave Herrington when it’s my fortune I’ll be 
mekkin’ in London.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ rejoined Ishbel with a sigh, ‘it’s me 
that’ll be sorry to see the back o’ the mistress ; 
for it’s a good leddy she’s been to the poor people 
of Herrington ; and if all the chentry was like 
her it would be a fine thing for the town. But 


maybe we’ll be seeing her again some day? She’ll 
be coming back to Herrington, I’m thinking, when 
she’ll be tired of all the grand people in London?’ 

‘I’m no’ sure about that’ said Jessie dubiously. 
‘You see it’s like this: Miss Crissie will be 
hevving so much on her mind that she’ll maybe 
not be caring to cross the Minch again for a long 
time after she goes away’ (‘And that’s the first 
true word I’ve spoken. May the Lord forgive 
me !’ she added to herself). 

While this conversation was taking place, Miss 
Crissie sat in her room deep in thought. The 
evenings were getting chilly, but the cheerful fire 
burning in the grate kept the room warm and 
flickered elusively on the furniture. At times it 
played on the pale face of Miss Crissie, and 
showed a tear glistening on her cheek, Suddenly 
she rose and opened a cabinet which stood in a 
corner of the room. It was a richly-carved piece 
of oak, which had been in her family for genera- 
tions, and was greatly prized by its owner. 
From a drawer of the cabinet she took a photo- 
graph, yellow with age, and by the light of the 
fire gazed at it intently. It was the photograph 
of a handsome man of about five-and-twenty, in 
Highland dress. 

‘Allan mo chridhe’ (my heart), she murmured, 
‘some people say that an old maid has nothing 
to do with love. But it’s little they know of a 
heart that has been given away in its youth, and 
can never, never, be taken back in this world— 
or the next. Perhaps when we meet in the 
hereafter’-—and her eyes brightened at the 
thought—‘ you may know it was my foolish pride 
that parted us—but till then’—— She again 
rose and replaced the photograph carefully and 
tenderly. 

‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘it’s hard to leave the 
old house and the dear old town, and go away into 
the pitiless world. But the Lord’s will be done.’ 


Miss Crissie’s romance, jealously hidden from 
the world, can be told in a few words, Allan 
Gordon, home from India for a holiday, was her 
first and only love. But she was proud and 
dissembled her love, fearing to appear to be won 
too easily. Allan, impatient and ignorant of 
woman’s ways, mistook her reticence for indiffer- 
ence, went away from Herrington one day in a 
huff, and came back witha baby-faced bride from 
the South. Miss Crissie’s life was crushed; but 
never a sign did she give of her great sorrow— 
except that she became more gentle, more tolerant 
than of yore. Allan returned to India with his 
bride ; but she, poor thing, soon withered and 
died. The last Miss Crissie heard of Allan was 
that he had succumbed to a malignant fever ; 
and her heart was after that buried in an Indian 


grave. 


On the day of the roup Ian the Bellman was 
busy. 


He had not had a job for days, and 
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funds were getting low. Truth to tell, Ian 
was not always eager for a job. He was, it 
must be confessed, horribly lazy. Needless to 
say, an appropriate nickname had been found 
for him, and he was known in Herrington as 
‘Lazy Ian,’ 

Never by any chance were Ian’s hands out of 
his pockets except when he was on duty. His 
-day-duties were intermittent, but each evening at 
eight o'clock saw him out with his dear old 
‘Cracker.’ ‘Cracker’ was the name he had some- 
what ambiguously given to his bell. In Herring- 
ton there existed a union of shop-assistants, 
whose chief function consisted in reminding their 
employers every evening that they had promised 
to close at eight p.m., and that the appropriate 
moment for so doing had arrived. The masters’ 
watches had a curious tendency to chronic slow- 
ness, while those of their assistants were generally 
found to err on the side of rapidity. To maintain 
the necessary equilibrium, and offer to both sides 
an unquestionable authority on ‘the great subject 
of the hour, the services of ‘Lazy Ian’ were 
requisitioned by the assistants, with the approval 
of their employers. The Free Church clock has 
been from time immemorial the standard by 
which all Herrington watches are set, even the 
‘Moderates’ acknowledging that the Frees ‘know 
the time o’ day.’ Ian took his time from this 
clock every evening shortly before eight, and 
marched (he never slouched at night) from one 
end of the town to the other with ‘Cracker’ On 
arriving at a shop door he paused for a moment 
—then ‘Cracker’ rang out aggressively its mono- 
tonous chant: ‘Put up your shutters! Put 
up your shutters!’ and the tired assistants 
thanked heaven for ‘Good Old Cracker,’ the 
curfew bell. 

But this affair of Miss Crissie’s was sumething 
quite out of the ordinary. Ian pondered the 
matter in his mind, but could make nothing of 
it. ‘Ah, well? he concluded, ‘it’s no consairn 
o’ mine ; but it’s a great peety.. And so saying, 
he stopped at the first corner, made ‘Cracker’ 
speak out vigorously, and announced first in 
English and then in Gaelic to all and sundry of 
her Majesty’s lieges that a sale by public roup of 
Miss Crissie Campbell’s furniture and other effects 
would take place at 27 Seaforth Street on that 
day at two p.m. precisely. The same process was 
repeated at the next corner, and the next, until 
everybody had heard the announcement, or, at 
least, in Ian’s opinion, ought to have heard it. 


The roup was a scene of great excitement. 
About ten people went there, thinking they might 
perhaps venture to make a bid ‘if the things 
were going to be sold dirt cheap anyway.’ Fully 
ninety went out of curiosity, and to watch the 


ten bidding against one another. It was known 
that the house was to be sold by private treaty, 
and rumour said that some stranger had outbid 


all the other buyers, and was likely to secure the 
property. Would the stranger make his appear- 
ance at the roup of the furniture? was the ques- 
tion which agitated the minds of the curious. 
When Neil Mactavish, the auctioneer (a mainlander), 
mounted his rostrum, adjusted his spectacles, and 
put up lot No. 1, the excitement grew intense. 
‘A magneeficent dining-room soot, leddies and 
chentlemen — all solid mahogany, of the first 
water—none of your meesarable pented deal in 
this hoose. Everything is chust as good as if it 
was made for Queen Victoria herself, God bless 
her. You’d better be queeck with your bids, for, 
as sure as death, you’ll never get such a 
chance again. How much for the magneeficent 
mahogany soot? Did you hev the face to say five 
pounds, John Maclean? We’ll no’ come here to 
choke, John Maclean, but to transac’ bussniss. 
You’d better be going home if you canna be 
saying something sensible. It’s a peety you hev 
so much money to throw away.’ And having 
silenced the unfortunate John Maclean with this 
barbed shaft of sarcasm, Neil resumed : ‘ Now then, 
who bids—ten pounds? ten pounds bid for the 
magneeficent soot—it’s chust throwing it away as 
if it was dirt, but it’ll do for a start—any advance 
on ten pounds ?—eleven pounds—eleven pounds bid 
—it’s clean redeeculous this—eleven pounds ten— 
hoch, why doesn’t somebody bid eleven pounds ten 
and sixpence ?—as sure as death I’ll pay the six- 
pence myself” ‘Twenty pounds,’ said a quiet voice 
from the rear of the crowd, and a hundred pairs 
of eyes were turned on a man of about fifty years 
of age, with a bronzed face and a dark moustache, 
in which streaks of gray were showing. ‘Twenty 
pounds,’ cried Neil exultingly—‘that’s something 
like the thing now, and it’s a shame to you all 
that it’s coming from a stranger it is—any ad- 
vance on twenty pounds? Ma hammer’ll be 
down in a meenat—going at twenty pounds— 
going—going’—and the hammer descended. And 
so the roup proceeded, the dark stranger taking 
the breath away from the assembled hundred 
by his reckless bids. Latterly, nobody competed 
with him; he got everything at his own price, 
and a good price it was in every instance. Last 
of all, the wonderfully -carved cabinet was put 
up for sale, and, being unique of its kind, it 
was expected to fetch a fancy price. It was 
an open secret that Geordie Simpson, the rich 
fishcurer from Peterhead, had promised the 
cabinet to his wife as a present, never fearing his 
ability to outbid any one in Herrington. He 
knew he would have a bad quarter of an hour if 
he went home without that cabinet. ‘I’m no’ 
going to say one word about this lot,’ announced 
Neil, ‘for you’ll all be knowing about Miss 
Crissie’s kist—it’s chust a wonderful kist for 
keeping purns and needles, and—and bibles, and 
—and photographs. How much for the kist?’ 
‘A’ll gie you five pun’,’ said Geordie Simpson in 
a tone which implied that the ‘kist’ was as good 
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as his. ‘Seven pounds’ came the quiet voice from 
the rear. ‘Seven pun’ ten, retorted Geordie 
angrily. ‘Ten pounds,’ called the stranger. ‘ Fif- 
teen, yelled Geordie furiously. ‘Thirty,’ again 
came the calm voice, while Neil rubbed his hands 
gleefully. ‘Tak’ it then, and be hanged tae ye, 
shouted the discomfited Geordie, as he made his 
way through the crowd, while visions of a dis- 
appointed virago’s wrath floated before his eyes. 

The roup was at an end. All eyes were turned 
to the spot where the mysterious stranger had 
stood, but he had disappeared as suddenly as he 
had come upon the scene. A note, signed ‘The 
Purchaser of the Furniture, had, however, been 
handed to Neil Mactavish, telling him to call at 
the Royal Hotel that evening for payment and 
instructions, 

On the evening of the roup, Miss Crissie stayed 
with her married sister, Mrs Macpherson, who was 
still known to the elder generation of Herring- 
tonians by her maiden name of ‘Miss Mary.’ 
The faithful Jessie had kept the two ladies well 
posted in the events of the roup, and they were 
now waiting for Neil Mactavish, who had pro- 
mised to call after his interview with the stranger, 
and tell them all the news. 

Miss Crissie and her sister started from their 
chairs as a knock was heard at the door. ‘It’s 
Neil,’ they said. But they were wrong. Three 
minutes later, Jessie announced, in awe-stricken 
tones, ‘The stranger of the roup is in the drawing- 
room waiting to see Miss Crissie, and he said, 
“Never mind my name, Chessie,” and he laughed. 
“Chessie,” he says, quite friendly like, and it’s 
him that had never set eyes on me before.’ 

Miss Crissie, assuming the dignified air which 


~ so well became her, went upstairs to the drawing- 


room. The stranger rose to meet her as she 
entered. ‘Crissie, he said. The tone of his voice 


bridged twenty years. ‘Allan,’ came the faint 
response, ‘You thought I was dead, Crissie. 
Well, so I have been to the world for many years ; 
but, as you see, I haven’t died of fever. I arrived 
in England just in time to hear of the failure of 
the West Bank, and by a side-wind I heard soon 
afterwards of your house and furniture being put 
up for sale, so I put two and two together. My 
solicitors have just completed the purchase of the 
house, and you know where your furniture goes, 
I intend to spend the remainder of my days in 
Herrington, and propose to take possession of the 
house and furniture shortly. But upon one con- 
dition—failing which, I return to India next 
week. Crissie, need I tell you the condition?’ he 
asked, tenderly taking her hand in his. 

For the second time in her life, a severe 
struggle between pride and love took place in Miss 
Crissie’s breast. But she had learned her lesson, 
and this time love emerged victorious. 

‘Allan, I have always loved you, and I always 
will, she said simply. 

When Jessie found that her ‘angel’ was none 
other than Allan Gordon, and that Miss Crissie 
was to remain in the old house after all, her 
astonishment was unbounded. 

‘To think that I didn’t know Mester Allan, 
and him knowing me at once!’ she exclaimed, 
‘Well, well, it’s me that’s a proud woman the 
day. And when will the merrage be, Miss 
Crissie ?’ 

The next time Jessie met her crony Ishbel she 
had news indeed to tell her. 

‘Miss Crissie is not goin’ to her fine house in 
London after all. She’s goin’ to get merried, 
Ishbel.’ And then after a pause sufficiently long 
for the startling news to take effect, she added: 
‘I'll tell you who to the next time I see 
you, 


THE MONTH: 


EGGS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
m}0T many years ago the possibility 
of shipping eggs from Australia 
with any likelihood of their reach- 
ing this country except in a de- 
composed condition would have 
been ridiculed as utterly unworthy 
of consideration. To-day the thing is not only 
being accomplished, but the eggs arrive in such 
first-class condition that they pass as new-laid. 
This has been rendered possible by the universal 
employment of refrigerating apparatus on ship- 
board. The eggs, while still perfectly fresh, are 
forwarded by the Australian poultry-keepers to 
the cold store, and are shipped to England at 
the time when eggs are scarce, and consequently 
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at their dearest. Many thousands of dozens, 
packed in boxes with cardboard divisions, filled 
up with dry pea-husks, are now forwarded to 
this country from November to January. In 
a recent consignment the local price of the eggs 
at the time of shipping was fivepence-halfpenny 
per dozen, the freight and packing cost about 
threepence per dozen, and they realised one 
shilling and sixpence per dozen retail on arrival 
at this side of the world. 


A NEW WHEEL. 


Of all recent inventions having reference to 
locomotion, that of the pneumatic tyre is perhaps 
the most important, and in the very few years 
since its introduction it has brought large for- 
tunes to many. What may possibly be a serious 
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rival to it in its application to vehicles other 
than cycles has just been patented by Mr Peter 
Fyfe, chief sanitary inspector of Glasgow. Mr 
Fyfe’s experiments were with a view to reduce 
the vibration communicated by an ordinary wheel 
to vehicles as well as to the horse attached to 
such vehicles. This has resulted in the invention 
of what he terms a pneumatic sleeve, which is 
made in one piece and drawn tightly over the 
axle-box. The wheel is pushed on to this rubber 
sleeve and then secured by steel bands. The 
sleeve, which is cellular in structure, is then 
pumped full of air to a pressure of about thirty- 
five pounds to the square inch. These cells are, 
as at present designed, four in number; and 
after charging with air each one can be isolated 
from the other by the turning of some small screws. 
By this arrangement the axle and axle-box are 
floated, and do not touch the nave of the wheel. 
Careful tests show that seventy-seven per cent. of 
the shocks which, under ordinary conditions, would 
be transmitted to the vehicle are taken up by 
this cushion of air and then dissipated. Three 
vehicles of different types have been fitted with 
pneumatic sleeves to their wheels, and careful 
diagrams taken by means of attached apparatus, 
the results being considered by experts as highly 
satisfactory. By fitting the pneumatic cushion 
to the middle of the wheel instead of to its 
periphery, it will at once be seen that puncturing, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is quite out 
of the question, The reduction in the amount 
of rubber necessary in the manufacture, as com- 
pared to the pneumatic tyre, points, we should 
think, to a great saving in cost of material. 


LIZARDS AS PETS. 


There always has been, and probably always will 
be, a feeling of repulsion of the human family 
towards anything in the shape of the reptile, from 
snakes to toads. Even the harmless lizard comes 
in for its share of dislike. We say harmless, for 
the only one having poisonous qualities is the 
Heloderma horridum of Mexico; all the other 
species known are innocent of evil intentions to- 
wards man. Mr Saville Kent, who has made a study 
of the Australian lizards, recently read a paper on 
the subject at the Camera Club, London, and warmly 
espoused the cause of these interesting and much- 
libelled creatures. He has kept many kinds as 
pets, and found them most tractable and appre- 
ciative of kindness. They will run about on his 
lawn in the most fantastic manner on their hind- 
legs ; will kill all kinds of insects which are pre- 
judicial to the garden ; or will, in colder weather, 
warm themselves like cats on the hearthrug of his 
study. The Geckos are, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing to keep as pets. Their feet are furnished with 
sucking discs which enable them to run up walls 
or traverse ceilings in search of the beetles, moths, 
and flies which form their food. Some of the 
Australian lizards attain a length of seven or eight 


feet, and are by the ignorant often mistaken for 
half-grown alligators. These creatures are carni- 
vorous, and so addicted to eating birds and eggs 
that poultry-yards suffer from their depredations. 


INTERESTING ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 


On the buried walls of Pompeii, as well as at 
other Roman sites, and in Rome itself, various rude 
pictures and writings have been unearthed, to which 
the Italians have given the name graffiti—scratches 
or scrawls. One of the best known of them was 
discovered on the Palatine in the year 1857, and 
consists of a caricature upon the Christian reli- 
gion, drawn at a time when Rome was pagan. 
This incised drawing is a rough outline of a cruci- 
fied man with a donkey’s head, by the side of 
which is another figure in the act of worship. 
Below these figures appears the inscription in 
Greek, ‘ Alexamenos worships his God.’ The stone 
with this most interesting memento of the early 
years of the Christian era is now preserved in a 
Roman museum. Professor Marucchi has recently 
made a discovery, in the same place from which 
this stone was removed, of another graffito, which 
he believes to have been meant for an answer 
to the taunt implied in the one just described. 
It consists of the words, ‘Blaspheme indeed, but 
God is with us.’ Still more recently he asserted 
that a series of sketched outlines, also on the 
wall of the Palace of Tiberius, heretofore under- 
stood to be a representation of rope-dancers, was 
a sketch —possibly by an eye-witness—of the 
crucifixion of Christ. This startling interpretation 
he was, however, led again to withdraw. 


SPITZBERGEN. 


Mr E. T. Garwood, who accompanied Sir Martin 
Conway on a recent expedition to Spitzbergen, has 
given an account of their wanderings into the 
interior of that inhospitable island to the members 
of the Camera Club, London. The place is quite 
destitute of inhabitants, for although the weather - 
is pretty open in the summer-time the prevailing 
temperature in winter is 40° below zero. At one 
time the Russians made an attempt to colonise this 
No Man’s Land; and happening to have on hand 
some wretched culprits who had been condemned 
to death, offered these men their lives on condi- 
tion that they should be landed at Spitzbergen 
and stop there. They accepted the reprieve, and 
were duly landed on the island. But before the 
ship had time to return, the men begged to be 
taken back and executed. They returned to 
Russia, and their lives were spared. 


FROZEN FOG, 


Spitzbergen is not an unbroken ice-sheet, as 
many persons supposed it to be. Glaciers there 
are in plenty, but there is much open ground and 
fine mountain scenery. Fogs are prevalent, and 
Mr Garwood described a peculiar effect due to 
this condition of the atmosphere which does not 
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seem to have been ever noted by alpine climbers. 
He has seen the face of a mountain covered with 
spicules of ice—a kind of exaggerated hoarfrost— 
some of the icicles standing out horizontally from 
the wall of rock, and measuring as much as 
eighteen inches in length. They are evidently 
generated by the action of fog—and grow by the 
constant addition of moist particles. Fogs will 
often continue for many days together, and they 
are so dense that one cannot see a companion who 
is more than two or three yards away. 


ELECTRICAL PROGRESS. 


Mr J. W. Swan, F.RS., the newly elected 
president of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, gave much interest to his inaugural address 
by summarising the work which electricity was 
accomplishing in many manufactures. He re- 
garded the application of the electric current to 
chemical industries as most important, and urged 
upon young engineers the great advantages which 
might accrue to them by studying this phase of 
electrical science, for it was one of those fields of 
inquiry which was by no means filled up. One- 
third of the pure copper which was produced in 
the world was obtained by the agency of elec- 
tricity, and the present cheap price of aluminium 
—which in 1855 was double the present price of 
silver—was entirely due to the development of 
the electrolytic method of its production. The 
various alkalis — chlorine, chlorate of potash, 
sodium, and calcium carbide—were some of the 
substances much used in our arts and manufac- 
tures which were now produced by electro- 
chemical methods. Factories employing the electric 
current naturally looked out for localities where 


- water-power was available for turning their 


dynamos. Unfortunately the direct exchange of 
heat for electricity was as yet possible only on 
a very small scale, therefore there was plenty of 
room for the steam-engine as intermediary aid. 


A BLIND INVENTOR, 


It is an undoubted fact that certain unfortunate 
persons who are blind can do far better work 
with their brains and hands than many of those 
who possess the blessing of sight. Here is a case 
in point. Mr A. J. Gormand, who is totally 
biind, has invented a most useful tool in the 
form of a centre-finding compass. This instru- 
ment resembles an ordinary pair of calipers, but 
it has a central adjustable leg which can be 
raised or lowered so as to accommodate itself to 
convex or concave surfaces. This same blind 
inventor has also contrived a machine for making 
the wire whisks known in the trade as ‘French 
whisks,” which will make four of the articles 
in the time in which a sighted man will, unaided, 
make one. Mr Gormand has not always been 
blind ; and, strange to say, before that calamity 
befell him he was not a mechanician, but spent 
the greater part of his life on shipboard. 


MODERN MEN-O’-WAR, 

The average educated person knows far- more 
about the general structure and arrangements of an 
old three-decker than he does about the ponderous 
metallic engines of war which have now usurped 
their place, and the chief reason for this is the 
delightful air of romance with which the old 
vessels are invested by certain novelists, and the 
real stories of heroism which will ever be linked 
with their memory. But there is much that is 
interesting about the more prosaic battleships of 
to-day ; and Mr Yates, the chief’ constructor at 
Portsmouth dockyard, who lately delivered a 
lecture on this. subject, found many attentive 
listeners. He tells us that it is impossible to realise 
the magnitude of these floating monsters, for the 
most important part of each ship is below water ; 
and that submerged part displaces a mass of 
water equal to the total weight of the ship. The 
size of the ship, and its consequent weight, depend 
upon a number of considerations, such as the 
size of the harbours or docks she would be re- 
quired to enter, and the design of the ships with 
which she would co-operate. Then the weight 
was distributed in such a way that the hull struc- 
ture was only responsible for one-half. Armour- 
plating was now of such perfect manufacture 
that a modern six-inch steel plate was as efficient 
as an old pattern fourteen-inch plate of wrought 
iron. This armour, with the guns, costs about 
half the total of the completed ship. 


PERSIAN DATES. 


An interesting account of the cultivation of 
dates in Persia is to be found in a recent report 
of the U.S. minister. The date-palm is: in- 
digenous to Southern Persia, the groves being 
chiefly confined to sheltered valleys and plains 
where the temperature is mild all the year 
round. The palm will bear much heat, but 
is very sensitive to cold, and should the head 
of the tree be touched by frost the whole very 
quickly dies. The date-palm will not flourish 
within twenty-five miles of the coast, in conse- 
quence of the salt which impregnates both soil 
and air; it bears no fruit until it is about ten 
years old, and will under favourable conditions 
have a life of one hundred years, and attain 
a height of from fifty to sixty feet. The total 
production of dates in Persia is about two thousand 
two hundred tons annually, about half of which 
is consumed in the country in a raw state, while 
large quantities are manufactured into vinegar, 
arrack, &e. The remainder is exported to various 
ports of Europe, India, and America. 


WESTRALIAN DESERTS. 


The Hon. D. W. Carnegie has recently returned 
to England after having traversed 3000 miles of 
unmapped and unexplored country in the heart 
of Western Australia, an expedition which occupied 
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thirteen months of toilsome travel. It was quite 
a small band that faced the unknown perils of 
this remarkable journey—four white men and 
a native tracker, accompanied by nine camels, 
which carried provisions for five months. This 
terra ‘incognita had been crossed from east to 
west, but never from south to north, and it was 
in this direction that the expedition headed when 
they left Coolgardie in July 1896. The country was 
found to be a sandy waste, almost bare of vegeta- 
tion, and the only water to be had was from 
the scanty native wells. In some places huge 
ridges of sand barred the track, and, as the height 
of these varied from twenty to one hundred feet, 
the work of getting over them was most arduous. 
Very small tribes of nomadic blacks were met 
with, people without any settled homes, for they 
have always to be on the move as their water- 
supply gets exhausted. ‘They are only one degree 
removed from animals, says Mr Carnegie. On 
10th December the expedition reached Hall Creek, 
and here they made a stay of three months, and 
refitted. As a result of the expedition, Mr Carnegie 
says: ‘We have proved the whole of the interior 
of Western Australia between Coolgardie and 
the Kimberley goldfields to be quite useless for 
man or beast. We saw no auriferous country be- 
tween Lake Darlot district and Kimberley. 


SUBTERRANEAN NOISES. 


The village of East Haddam, in the lower 
Connecticut Valley, has for a long time been 
associated with what are known as the ‘ Moodus 
noises.’ The word is a corruption of an Indian 
name meaning ‘the place of bad noises,’ for the 
phenomena to which the name refers were known 
long before the white man appeared in the dis- 
trict. At the beginning of the past century the 
first noteworthy account of these strange subter- 
ranean noises or explosions was written by the 
Rev. Mr Hosmer, who speaks of sounds and tremors 
coming from the earth ‘which are sometimes 
very fearful and dreadful. Oftentimes I have 
observed them coming down from the north, 


imitating slow thunder, until the sound came 
near or right under, and then there seemed to 
be a breaking like the noise of cannon shot or 
severe thunder which shakes the houses and 
all that is in them.” After a period of rest 
lasting twelve years, these noises, it is reported, 
have begun again, much to the alarm of the 
inhabitants of the district, and they are again 
compared to muffled thunder and the crash of 
artillery. 


A NEW GALVANISING PROCESS. 


An important paper was read at a recent 
meeting of the Franklin Institute on an improved 
method of galvanising wire and wire goods. The 
term galvanising as here applied is a misnomer, 
for the process is not an electrical one. Hitherto 
it has consisted in drawing the iron wire slowly 
through a large tank of melted zinc, and upon 
emerging therefrom through wipers of asbestos or 


other material to remove the superfluous metal. 


This method is very slow and expensive, for the 
iron must be raised to the same temperature as 
the molten metal, and the amount of the latter 
is often 50 or 60 tons, in order to ensure suffi- 
cient length to the wire to be operated upon. 
By this new system the wire is placed in its 
original coil in the bath of molten zinc, which 
need not be of extraordinary size; and after 
sufficient time has been given to ensure adherence 
of the zinc, the coil is removed and placed in a 
centrifugal separator, with a speed of about 750 
revolutions per minute, the superfluous metal is 
thrown off; and while the coil of wire is yet hot 
it is submitted to a jarring action on a block so 
that the various strands shall not be welded 
together. An alternative plan is to unwind the 
coil and rewind it at such a distance that the 
metallic coating upon it solidifies during transit. 
This new system, the practicability of which has 
been demonstrated by a United States Galvanis- 
ing Company, saves so much time, and can be 
accomplished by such simple means, that it is 
likely to be universally adopted. 


THE DEVIL’S WOODYARD, TRINIDAD. 


Seianil was at after-dinner coffee one 
‘ night in the wet season that i 


the big woods that goes by the 
name of the Devil’s Woodyard ;’ 
and, prompted by curiosity, I 
consented to visit it with a planter friend. 

‘It is only about six miles from us as the 
crow flies, he said; but we had to struggle up 
and down steep and slippery hills, through seas 
of mud of varying depths, tacking backwards 
and forwards in a vain search for terra firma, 


with showers of warm, muddy water squirted 
up from our animals’ feet, and with the constant 
fear that we should have to wade away and 
leave the horses hopelessly buried in a deep, 
miry hole. 

Thus we worked our passage for two solid 
hours under a scorching sun before we reached 
the grateful shade of the forest and commenced 
to thread our way over a network of roots, 
round huge towering tree-stems like cathedral 
arches, passing a varied panorama of palms, 
creepers, and orchids. There was little animal 


first heard of *a queer place in 
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life ‘visible, or even audible, at that “mid-day 
hour; only now and then the mysterious still- 
ness was broken by the two plaintive ‘minor 
notes of the large wild-pigeon. A. cordial 
welcome was, however, extended to us by the 
ever-thirsty mosquitoes, and the busy movements 
of a train of driver-ants across our path told us 
that rain was not far off. 

We left the main track for a narrower one, 
and then dismounted, as we were close to our 
destination and on uncertain riding ground. 
Here my friend pointed out a broad, deep fissure, 
like the rent caused by a violent earthquake 
shock. With cutlasses ready for action and eyes 
on the alert for snakes, we pushed or cut our 
way through overhanging leafy curtains for about 
thirty yards, till we suddenly came upon a clear- 
ing and were face to face with the mud volcano 
known generally to the natives as the Devil’s 
Woodyard. It was a large circular spot of 
level mud-flooring’ eighty yards in diameter, 
without a vestige of living vegetation, strewn all 
round its edge with dry fallen and ‘falling 
trees and boughs, and dotted about with little 
volcanic cones from six inches to three feet 
in height. Some of these cones that were in 
operation belched forth bluish mud containing 
small, smooth red stones, or baked clay, that 
seemed to have passed through the action of fire. 
There are tracks of game across the Devil’s Wood- 
yard, but the most intrepid hunter will not 
shoot over it after nightfall. And, indeed, it 
must be an uncanny place at dusk or by 
moonlight; for the dense encircling belt of living 
green contrasts so markedly with its barren 
desolation, and the gurgling, spouting sound of 
the unseen subterraneous powers forcing their 
way to the surface is so suggestive of the helpless 
plight that might at any moment overtake a 
curious visitor. 

After ten years of home wanderings, I again 
found myself near the Devil’s Woodyard, and 
renewed my visit to it under the following 
circumstances. At four o'clock one dark, still 
morning in February, a planter in the neighbour- 
hood, who was setting his labourers to work, 
was startled by the sound of a strange, hoarse 
rumbling in the woods, like the rushing of an 
express train at full speed over a quarter of a 
mile of rail. At daybreak a small exploring 
party set out for the scene of the explosion, 
cautiously peering and listening, and half-expect- 
ing renewed rumblings that fortunately never 
came. It was not now necessary to turn off the 
beaten track to look for the volcano, for its 
charmed circle of death and havoc had widened 
to a diameter of at least one hundred and twenty 
yards. A few seconds of violent upheaval had 
raised its surface twelve feet above the surround- 
ing forest, uprooting smaller trees that were still 
standing at all conceivable angles, and enveloping 
the spurs of the larger leafy monarchs that alone 


stood upright in the track of the invading flood. 
Wishing to get a bird’s-eye view of the scene, I 
climbed a tree, from which the appearance of the 
voleano was that of a huge  over-boiled -pudding 
that had collapsed without breaking up. — 

Sixty yards from the circumference of the 
Woodyard there were several wide, deep chasms 
in the earth, and only a few feet from one of 
these was a crooked hut. The owner was an 
East Indian, who had been tempted by the rich- 
ness of the soil to buy a piece of land in that 
strange place from the Crown. The poor fellow 
had had a bad time of it. Suddenly awakened 
by a severe earthquake, and deafened by the roar 
of the explosion, he could not tell which way to 
run in the darkness, and waited for the morning 
light with feelings that can be more easily 
imagined than described. When I ‘saw him, he 
had somewhat recovered his composure, and, 
pointing to a spot where the overflow had 
swallowed up his garden of maize, he said, 
‘Queen must gi’e um more garden, massa; 
debbil no’ mindum picket !’ (that is, has no regard 
for boundary marks). 

In three weeks the crust of the earth had 
hardened to such an extent as to enable me to 
walk all over the volcano, and fresh cones were 
rising in every direction. There can be no reason- 
able doubt, I think, that most of the hills in 
these West India Islands, where not the work 
of coral insects, are raised after the pattern of, 
and with the same volcanic agency as, the 
Devil’s Woodyard. 


MY LOVER. 


‘I Love you, all the world, I do;’ 
So says my lover bold, 4 

My lover who is scarcely two, 
Though I am ages old. 


*I love you, all the world, I do,’ 
He says with close embrace, 
“And eyes of soft unshadowed blue, 

Upraised to read my face. 


‘I love you, all the world, I do;’ 
Go out in after life 

With just these simple words to woo 
A woman for your wife. 


*I love you, all the world, I do;’ 
Go out with eyes like these, 
And she that turns in scorn from you, 
Oh she’ll be hard to please. 
; M. G. W. P. 
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2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
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3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manu- 
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otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
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4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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